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much wider application to soldiers who were never malicious malingerers but
who carried into Army life the kind of gold-bricking which is a rather typical
American characteristic: trying to get out of dirty jobs, unwanted invitations, or
unpleasant chores. In the Army it was very often observed before hikes and
other strenuous activity, most commonly in an exploitation of a pre-existing
but not incapacitating ailment. Sometimes there was complaining about vague
symptoms that could be interpreted as an initial symptom of serious illness.
Gold-bricking became an acute problem in those soldiers who "rode the sick
book" (reporting frequently to the dispensary) or who developed a headache
or a toothache at the time of a hike, or trumped up an emergency requiring
them to go home.
Keen understanding of gold-bricking was shown by Janis.6 He believed
that its essential feature was a mental dissociation of the soldier from the per-
formance of his job by doing as little of it as he could "get away with." A large
percentage of all recruits engaged in self-justified gold-bricking on a part-time
basis when they were obliged to perform such menial labor as mopping floors,
cleaning latrines, washing dishes, cleaning out greasy pots, picking up cigarette
butts, and dumping garbage. Janis interpreted the thoughts of the soldier at
such times as: "I am really not doing a lowly kind of work for which I might
feel ashamed because I have decided just to play the game of appearing to do
it." This attitude enabled the recruit to deny to himself that he was, at the
moment, a garbage man, a street cleaner, or a janitor. By so doing, gold-bricking
served as a defense against feelings of loss of self-esteem through showing the
soldier's secret contempt for and defiance of the assignment Simultaneously
it enabled him to express his hostility in this subtle disguise.
The extent of gold-bricking was undoubtedly dependent upon the ability
of a leader to harness the motivation of his men to the required work. Napoleon
said that "there are no bad soldiers, only bad officers." The treatment or man-
agement of gold-bricking was almost entirely a function of command rather
than of medicine. If and when a soldier did come to the dispensary or found
his way into a hospital, it was the task of the psychiatrist to help his patient
recognize the basis for his behavior and, with sufficient firmness and kind se-
verity, send him back to his job.
Acute situational maladjustment. The diagnosis of "simple adult malad-
justment" was used extensively to identify the reactions which resulted from
the stress of the immediate, external environment rather than from any deep-
seated personality conflict. It was more frequently evident in overseas troops.
Challman described it well in a psychiatric nomenclature which was specially
ft Janis, I. L., "Psychodynamic Aspects of Adjustment to Anny Life," Psychiatry, 8:159-176,
May, 1945.